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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE IN THE WRITINGS 
OF GABRIEL TARDE. 

i. General Characteristics of Tarde's Writings and 
Sociological System. 

OF all French writers upon systematic sociology since the 
time of Comte probably no other author has been as 
influential in shaping the general body of sociological thought 
as Gabriel Tarde (1843-1904) 1 . Tarde's contributions to 
sociology mainly center about the elaboration of the psychological 
and sociological importance of imitation, though this principle 
by no means embraces the whole of his system. There can be 
no doubt that his interest in imitation was fostered by his duties 
during the greater part of his life as a judge and a statistician, 
professions well-designed to impress upon the mind the signi- 
ficance of the repetition of similar circumstances and phenomena. 2 
To be sure the idea of imitation as a socializing force was not 
new; a century and a half before Tarde, Hume had emphasized 
its action in his brilliant essay upon "National Character," 
in which he had defended the idea of imitation as producing 
those uniformities of culture attributed by Montesquieu to 
geographic influences. The emphasis placed upon imitation by 
Bagehot and Huxley is also well known. Finally, at about the 

1 The classic exposition of Tarde's sociological system is to be found in Davis 's 
monograph, Gabriel Tarde, New York, 1906, which was incorporated in his later 
work, Psychological Interpretations of Society, 1909. This work is one of the best 
expositions of a sociological system extant. Other briefer discussions are to be 
found in G. Tosti's excellent article, "The Sociological Theories of Gabriel Tarde," 
Pol. Set. Quar., 1897, pp. 490-511; Professor Giddings's Introduction to Mrs. Par- 
sons's translation of Tarde's Laws of Imitation; Bristol's Social Adaptation, pp. 185- 
192; Gault's Introduction and Lindsey's editorial preface to Howell's translation of 
Tarde's Penal Philosophy; and Professor Small's review of Tarde's "Social Laws," 
Amer. Jour. Soc, Vol. IV, pp. 39S-400. For an ingenious American adaptation 
of Tarde's sociological theories see Ross's Social Psychology, and for the most 
extended application of similar theories to psychology by an American writer see 
Baldwin's Social and Ethical Interpretations in Menial Development. 

2 For a brief survey of the salient points connected with Tarde's career see 
Giddings's Introduction cited above. 
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same time that Tarde was elaborating his doctrine, similar views 
were being put forward by a number of writers, among them, 
Bordier, Espinas, Baldwin, James, and Royce. 1 But whatever 
Tarde may have lacked in originality he compensated for in the 
completeness and thoroughness of his analysis of imitation. 
Tarde's analysis of the social aspects and influence of imitation 
has not been received without criticism; Graham Wallas criticizes 
it sharply for its ambiguity, 2 and Bristol lightly remarks that 
"indeed his discussion of suggestion and imitation is passS." 3 
The truth seems to be that, on the one hand, Tarde rather ex- 
aggerated the influence of imitation and was not averse to strain- 
ing a point to claim a certain process as the product of this 
socializing force, and that, on the other hand, certain of his 
assumptions regarding the psychology of imitation have not 
stood the test of refined experiments in the psychological labo- 
ratory. At the same time, there can be little doubt that his 
discussion of the sociological importance of imitation has been of 
the sort which will render further exploitation of that field ex- 
tremely unprofitable. 

Imitation, however, was only the central theme of Tarde's 
system of sociology, and it now remains to examine his system as 
a whole. Tarde's sociology was almost exclusively psychological, 
though he frankly admitted that there were other legitimate 
lines of approach. He finds that the social process consists 
fundamentally in the intermental activity of a group of associated 
individuals. This intermental activity takes place through the 
three fundamental processes of repetition (imitation), opposition, 
and adaptation; and these in turn operate upon the beliefs and 
desires of individuals and societies. 

In other words, beliefs and desires are the raw psychological 
material of socialization, intermental activity is the general 
process through which socialization is achieved, 4 and repetition, 

1 For the historic antecedents of Tarde's theories and the stages in the develop- 
ment of his system, see Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society, Chape, 
ii, vii. 

2 The Great Society, pp. 119-20. 
8 Social Adaptation, p. 191. 

4 La logique sociale, chap, i., and Essais et melanges sociologiques, pp. 156, 268. 
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opposition, and adaptation are the special processes through 
which intermental activity accomplishes its work. 1 

Tarde finds that these three principles of repetition, opposition, 
and adaptation will serve as the basis of a cosmic philosophy as 
well as for the foundation of a system of sociology. They are 
the three great factors in the development of all sciences and all 
phenomena. 2 His general thesis is two-fold: (i) in the thoughts 
and observations of men regarding the operation and existence 
of these three fundamental processes, the historic progress has 
been from that of the observation of the large-scale and some- 
times fantastic examples of repetition, opposition, and adaptation 
to that of the discovery of the minute and fundamental examples 
which go to make up the greater; (2) in the actual world of phe- 
nomena the repetitions, oppositions, and adaptations proceed in 
the reverse order from the minute and fundamental to the great 
and extensive. 3 

It will be impossible in this place to do more than to summarize 
the main points which he makes in regard to sociology and 
socialization. In the field of social phenomena one may dis- 
cover the same inversion of order between theory and fact in 
regard to repetition as was noticed in regard to phenomena in 
general. Beginning with the earlier superficial observation of 
picturesque social repetitions like the classical theory of the 
cycles of government or the triads of Vico and Hegel, the scientific 
sociologist has now come to regard as fundamental the repetitions 
of two persons in a state of association. In the same way, the 
reversal of observed progress to actual progress in repetition is 
manifested in the fact that social repetitions proceed in a geo- 
metrical ratio from the fundamental one of two persons to that 
of international repetition or imitation. 4 As it is under the head 

1 Cf. Social Laws, passim. Each of these three great agencies receives its 
complete analysis in a separate volume. Repetition is analyzed in Les lois de 
V imitation (ist ed. 1890, 3rd ed. 1900); opposition in V opposition universelle 
(1897); and adaptation in La logique sociale (1895). These were epitomized In 
his Les lois sociales (1898), which presented an outline of his whole system of 
philosophy as well as of his sociology. 

2 Social Laws, translated by H. C. Warren, New York, 1899, pp. 1-10. 
8 Ibid., pp. 11-23. 

4 Ibid., pp. 24ff. 
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of repetition that Tarde would include the fundamental process 
of imitation, it might be well at this place to interpolate a brief 
summary of his analysis of the mode of action of this principle 
in social life as developed in his Laws of Imitation. Davis sums 
up his treatment of imitation in the following ingenious and 
illuminating manner: "I. The source of social action is in in- 
dividual initiatives expressed in new ideas or procedures called 
Inventions. II. The essential social and socializing act is Imi- 
tation, by which Inven tionse come more or less socially accepted 
and socially influential. III. The origin of an Invention is 
influenced by: (a) The inherent difficulty of combining mentally 
the ideas whose combination is the invention ; (6) The grades of 
innate mental ability in the society; (c) The social conditions 
favoring mental alertness and the expression of ability. IV. 
The imitation of an invention is affected by: (a) the general law 
that imitations spread from their initial center in geometrical 
progression, with regard to the number of persons affected; 
(b) Physical and biological influences, including race characteris- 
tics ; the general law being that ' Imitations are refracted by their 
media'; (c) Social influences: (1) Logical: the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the new invention with the inventions already more 
or less socially accepted (imitated); ('Logical causes operate 
whenever an individual prefers a given imitation to others 
because he thinks it is more useful or more true than others, 
that is, more in accord than they are with the aims or principles 
that have already found a place in his mind.'); 1 (2) Extra- 
logical: (x) Ideas are transmitted before means; imitation goes 
ab interioribus ad exteriora; (y) Imitation proceeds from the 
socially superior to the socially inferior; (z) Ages of custom, in 
which the past has peculiar prestige, alternate with ages of 
fashion, in which prestige is possessed by the novel and the 
foreign." 2 

In regard to the principle of opposition in sociology and society, 
the earlier oppositions which were observed by students of society 
were the mythological struggles between the forces of good and 

1 Laws of Imitation, translated by Elsie Clews Parsons, New York, 1903, p. 141. 

2 Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society, pp. 97-98. 
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evil. Next there came the idea of the conflicts of races and 
nations which was later softened by the economists into the 
notion of competition. Finally, however, the sociologist has 
reduced the matter so that he correctly understands that "the 
really fundamental social opposition must be sought for in the 
bosom of the social individual himself, whenever he hesitates 
between adopting or rejecting a new pattern offered to him, 
whether in the way of phraseology, ritual, concept, canon of 
art or conduct." 1 The three main types of social opposition are 
war, competition, and discussion, mentioned in the order of their 
historic predominance. Each of these forms has tended to 
develop on a larger scale and again verifies the thesis that the 
order of the progress of phenomena in fact is the reverse of the 
order of the observation of these facts. 2 

With respect to the third great principle, adaptation, the 
sociological observation of this principle was first confined to 
the somewhat fantastic ideas of the philosophy of history whereby 
the path of history was looked upon as the result of the adaptation 
or harmonizing of the work of one nation to that of the nation 
which had preceded or was to follow it, thus making the advance 
of historical action appear as a harmonious and teleological 
whole. These ideas were gradually made more scientific until 
now, according to Tarde, we know that "we must seek the 
fundamental social adaptation in the brain and individual mind 
of the inventor" — a harmony among the ideas in the mind of 
the individuals in society is essential to a harmony of the minds of 
the different members of a society. 3 Following the usual rule, 
the adaptation of social phenomena proceeds from the lesser 
to the greater — from those in the individual mind to those adap- 
tations between nations upon which must be based the expec- 
tation of eliminating war in the future. 4 

In summing up the interrelation of the action of these three 
principles of repetition, opposition, and adaptation, Tarde says : 

"These three terms constitute a circular series which is capable 

1 Social Laws, pp. 81-84. 

2 Ibid., pp. 1 1 iff. 

3 Ibid., p. 166. 

* Ibid., pp. 169ft. 
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of proceeding on and on without ceasing. It is through imitative 
repetition that invention, the fundamental social adaptation, 
spreads and is strengthened, and tends, through the encounter of 
one of its own imitative rays with an imitative ray emanating from 
some other invention, old or new, either to arouse new struggles, 
or to yield new and more complex inventions, which soon radiate 
out imitatively in turn, and so on indefinitely. . . . Thus of 
the three terms compared, the first and third surpass the second 
in height, depth, importance, and possibly also in duration. The 
only value of the second — opposition — is to provoke a tension of 
antagonistic forces fitted to arouse inventive genius." 1 

" The mutual relations of our three terms — repetition, opposi- 
tion, and adaptation — are easily understood when we consider suc- 
cessive repetitions as operating, sometimes in favor of adapta- 
tion, which they spread and develop by their own interferences, 
sometimes in favor of opposition, which they arouse by inter- 
ferences of another sort." 2 

This indicates in a brief way the main lines of Tarde's approach 
to the chief problems of sociology. His principles will be 
analyzed more in detail in the treatment of his political theories 
in which he consistently applies the analysis of the workings of 
repetition, opposition, and adaptation in the field of political 
activity. 3 

1 Op. tit., pp. I3S-I37- 

2 Ibid., pp. 212-13. 

» In closing this brief introduction to Tarde's system of thought it might be well 
to indicate his more important works not already mentioned. Tarde's reputation 
as a criminologist, which is fully as great as his fame as a sociologist, rests, aside 
from his actual work as a judge, upon his La criminaliti compart (1886, 2nd ed., 
1890); La philosophic pinale (1st ed., 1890, 4th ed. translated by Howell, Boston, 
1912 — his greatest work in this field and one of the world's criminological classics); 
and Etudes pHales et sociales (1892). His system is applied to the interpretations 
of the problems of jurisprudence in Les transformations du droit (1893); to the 
problems of economics in Psychologie iconomique (2 vols., 1902); and, finally, his 
views on the field of political science are embodied in his Les transformations du 
pouvoir (1899). For the complete bibliography of Tarde's works, including his 
main contributions to periodical literature, see Davis, op. tit., pp. 254-60. This 
list also gives, p. 260, the main commentaries and critiques dealing with Tarde's 
contributions to social science. 
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II. Specific Contributions to Political Theory. 

i. Preliminary Observations on Political Concepts, Methods and 

Processes. 

Tarde's treatment of the chief problems of political science 
is almost exclusively psychological, but this point of view is 
assumed in full knowledge of the limitations imposed by this 
method of approach and with complete acknowledgement of 
the validity of other supplementary methods of analyzing these 
same problems. 1 The main defect in the work, aside from its 
psychological bias, is the exceedingly ambiguous use of the word 
pouvoir which is the central theme of his analysis. At times it 
is used in its most general sense of physical or psychological 
power; in other instances it is made practically synonymous 
with political sovereignty; in still other cases it is given the 
meaning of political or governmental authority; and, finally, 
it is repeatedly used to designate the various departments of 
government — the sense in which it was used by Montesquieu 
in his famous doctrine of the separation of powers as the chief 
safeguard of political liberty. In other words, the same elasticity 
is to be found in Tarde's interpretation of pouvoir that Graham 
Wallas criticizes in his use of imitation. The attempt will be 
made as the analysis proceeds to make clear the meaning which 
Tarde assigns to pouvoir in each instance. 

As to the relation of sociology to political science, Tarde evi- 
dently holds that sociology is the general science of society, of 
which political science is that subdivision which deals primarily 
with the subject of political authority in its various manifesta- 
tions. He makes the "science du pouvoir," synonymous with 
"la sociologie politique." 2 

After a few introductory chapters on the origin, nature, and 
sources of political authority Tarde resolves his analysis of 
political problems into an organization of these questions around 
his well-known triad of principles outlined above — repetition, 
opposition, and adaptation. In fact, the main thesis of the 

1 Tarde, Les transformations du pouvoir, Paris, Felix Alcan, 1899, preface, pp. 
v-vi. 

Ibid., p. 116. 
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introductory chapters is that the growth and transformations of 
political authority are chiefly accomplished through the agency 
of inventions spread by imitation. 

The political activity of society, according to Tarde, is that 
portion of general social activity in which the group cooperates 
as a unit. 1 Or, again, in a more special sense, political activity 
is that part of social activity which has for its direct and im- 
mediate purpose either the political subordination or the political 
liberation of foreign peoples or a part of the citizens of the state 
in question. 2 The relation of political power or authority to 
society, according to Tarde, is what the relation of the will is 
to the mind. 3 Power, or authority, in its most general sense is 
the right or privilege of being obeyed. 4 Tarde distinguishes 
between political authority and the various other types of social 
authority, and finds that the former is characterized primarily 
by its being determinate and precise. 5 He further differentiates 
internal from external political power. The term 'pouvoir,' 
which is applied to internal political authority, has a moral 
significance, while the term puissance which is used to designate 
external political power — the exercise of political power by a 
state outside its own boundaries — is a term brought over from 
mechanics into the domain of political science and has no moral 
connotation whatever. 6 The shadow of this "puissance" is 
what is commonly known now as the 'influence' of a nation — 
"quelque chose de moins brutal deja mais d'immoral aussi." 7 

The state, according to Tarde, may be viewed in several ways. 
It may be regarded as the supreme political authority vested in 

1 Op. cit., p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 181. 

' Ibid., p. 7. "Les vrais rapports entre la vie sociale en general et l'activite 
politique en particulier nous sont indiques par la. La vie sociale consiste en 
courants ■ multiples d'exemples qui se croisent, interferent, s'anastomosent. La 
vie politique consiste a dinger ces courants, soit en les contenant, soit en les activant, 
dans le sens de leur plus grande convergence et de leur moindre divergence." 
pp. 8-9. 

* Ibid., p. 15. 
s Ibid. 

6 "La langue marque ainsi le caractdre de brutalite de ces etres collectifs," 
»'. «., states viewed in their external relations. Ibid., p. 168. 

7 Ibid., pp. 17, 168-9. 
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a single person or group of persons. It may be looked upon as 
the total force of political administration. Or, finally, in its 
broadest signification, it may be viewed as the nation as a whole. 1 
He, thus, does not have a clear notion of the state as distinct 
either from the government or from the nation, though, as pointed 
out above, he has the correct view of the relation between the 
state and society. 

2. The Sources and Transformations of Political Authority 

(Pouvoir). 

In introducing the subject of the sources of political authority, 
Tarde cautions against confusing the sources and channels of 
this authority, though he does not always rigidly adhere to this 
distinction himself. The real and vital source of political 
authority is to be found in the universal need on the part of 
individuals to be directed and commanded. 2 This need of guid- 
ance and protection which gives rise to political authority origi- 
nates in the family where " l'habitude d'etre proteg£ et dirig6 a 
6te contractee." 3 Without this preliminary discipline in the 
family the later formation of the state would have been impos- 
sible. Political authority in its further expansion and develop- 
ment was modelled on the many sided authority of the head of the 
primitive family. 4 To delve more deeply into the psychological 
foundations of political authority it may be seen to rest upon the 
beliefs and desires of the society. 6 The power of a statesman 
has two specific sources, the diffusion of a general confidence in 
his ability to fulfil his function, and the need for the fulfilment of 
this function, together with a wide dissemination of a sentiment 
of this need. 6 While authority has the double foundation of 
belief and desire, one" of these may predominate at any given 
time. If authority is primarily based upon desire it is likely to 

9 "II s'ensuit que, a voir profondement les choses, l'Etat c'est la nation tout 
enti&re." Op. cit., p. ig. 
2 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
* Ibid., pp. 25ff. 
4 Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
8 Ibid., p. 46. 
6 Ibid., p. 42. 
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be tyrannical in the classical sense of that term, as well as, in 
reality, illegitimate. On the other hand, if it rests mainly upon 
public sentiment and belief it will be a much more lofty and 
legitimate form of political authority. This, Tarde holds, is the 
only real psychological basis for a distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate political authority. 1 

The next important problem which arises after that regarding 
the sources of political authority has been settled, concerns 
the explanation of the transformations in the forms of political 
authority and of the shifting of its location within the state. 2 
Inasmuch as political authority is in reality based upon the 
beliefs and desires of the political community, anything which 
modifies these beliefs and desires will thereby effect a change in 
political authority. Therefore since inventions are the main 
agency in revolutionizing beliefs and desires, it is to inventions 
that one must look for the ultimate cause of the transformations 
of political control. 3 Political transformations are, thus, but 
a function of the more general mutations of beliefs and desires 
within a society. 4 It is not only, or even primarily, the in- 
ventions in the field of politics which produce the transformations 
of political authority, but rather the innovations in every field of 
social activity which tend to alter the beliefs and desires of the 
community. If primacy were to be assigned to the changes in 
any particular field of social activity, Tarde holds it would prob- 
ably have to be awarded to those in science, industry and re- 
ligion. 6 His interpretation of industry is so wide as to include 
all applied science. On this point Tarde makes perhaps the most 
brilliant analysis in his whole work, in which he shows how the 
great historic transitions in government and political power 
have been correlated with these "inventions." 6 Those followers 

1 Op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

2 Ibid., pp. 35ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 36ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 40, 54. 

6 Ibid., pp. 4off. 

6 "Le premier sauvage qui a fait jaillir une £tincelle de deux cailloux heurtes ne 
se doutait pas que la religion du foyer allait naitre de la. Le premier sauvage qui, 
ayant capture de jeunes agneaux ou de jeunes taureaux vivants, s'apercut de la 
facility a les apprivoiser, de Futility de les engraisser plutdt que de les tuer immg- 
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of Ranke, Freeman, Seeley, and the political historians who 
like to think of political influences as the causal element in 
social evolution would profit immensely by a perusal of these 
pages. Even such a discovery as the Cartesian system of co- 
ordinates and graphic representation, seemingly so remote from 
the domain of politics, has had a very considerable political 
influence in making possible the modern science of statistics 
which is indispensable in every field of modern political ac- 
tivity. 1 It is because political transformations are a " function " 
of the general social revolutions of various types that political 
mutations are variable, irregular, and even arbitrary beyond 
what is to be found in any other field of social transformation. 8 

diatement, ne soupconna point qu'il inaugurait une ere nouvelle, l'ere pastorale 
et un regime politique nouveau, la famille patriarcale, le clan et la tribu organises, 
d'ou surgirait la noblesse, l'aristocratie hereditaire. Le premier sauvage qui a 
imaging, au lieu de cueillir simplement des graines et des fruits, d'ensemencer et de 
cultiver des grains de ble, de planter des arbres fruitiers, n'a pas devine que, de 
cette simple idee, la citfi allait naitre, gouvernement tout nouveau, et que, du pat- 
riarche, du chef de tribu ou de clan, le pouvoir allait passer, tout metamorphose, 
aux magistrats municipaux. Et dans cette cite mfime, combien de deplacements 
et de changements d'autoritSI Le premier homme ou la premiere femme qui a eu 
l'idee du metier de tisserand et de fabriquer de la toile pour la vendre au dehors, 
tandis qu'auparavant chaque famille produisait tous les vStements dont elle avait 
besoin, par les bras de ses femmes ou de ses esclaves, celui-la a preparg pour les 
cites de l'avenir, telles que Florence avec ses 'arts de la laine', le microbe dl'industrie 
ou du commerce qui, par l'accumulation et reffranchissement du capital, a de- 
mocratism le monde. . . . Le premier philosophe grec qui a imagine de 'expliquer 
les phenom&nes par des causes mecaniques et physiques a frappe au coeur la vieille 
religion animiste et fetichiste sur laquelle reposait la vieille constitution familiale 
et municipale, et prepare une transformation toute positiviste et utilitaire de l'autor- 
ite." Tarde, Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 188-190. 

1 Ibid., pp. 50-54. "En resume, c'est dans l'etat des croyances generates et 
des besoins genereaux d'un pays a un moment donne qu'il faut chercher la raison 
d'etre du pouvoir politique qui le regit. Et c'est par les changements a la fois des 
croyances et des desirs, changements dus a des decouvertes et des inventions ac- 
cumulees ou substituees, que les transformations de ce pouvoir s'expliquent. 
II en resulte que celles-ci sont 'fonction' des transformations religieuses et des 
transformations industrielles avant tout." 

8 The theories of Fustel de Coulanges and Loria which attempt to account for 
the transformations of political authority are both inadequate, for neither takes 
into account both the beliefs and desires of the community. In his Ancient City, 
Coulanges bases his explanation of political institutions almost exclusively upon 
the prevalent ideas and beliefs of classical times, thus giving them an intellectualistic 
interpretation; while Loria in his Economic Foundations of Society, founds his 
explanation of the location and changes in political authority almost entirely upon 
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Tarde next considers the r61e of the nobility and the capitals of 
states in the creation and propagation of these innovations which 
cause the transformations in the political world. According 
to the law that the socially superior are imitated by the socially 
inferior, the nobility and the capitals are the radiant points of 
social imitation. It is from them that in the past, at least, the 
epoch-making innovations have been produced and disseminated 
throughout society. 1 The rise in the influence of great cities, 
especially of political capitals, is always accompanied by a 
corresponding decline in the prestige of the nobility, since the 
latter depend upon the principles of exclusiveness and the in- 
heritance of privilege, and these are not well-adapted to the 
conditions which accompany the growth of urban centers of 
culture, industry, and wealth. 2 While cities may grow up around 
different locations which offer military, religious, social, or com- 
mercial advantages, in any case, the founding of a city is really 
the invention of one or more individuals who have the ingenuity 
to recognize and utilize the advantages of the particular location. 3 
If one goes deeper in his analysis, however, he will readily realize 
that no city can strictly be said to have one founder or several 
founders. Every individual who, previous to the foundation of 
the city, had produced an invention or a discovery, the utiliza- 
tion of which contributed to the growth and prosperity of the 
city might correctly be reckoned as one of its founders. 4 Cities 
are made possible by the growth of imitative sympathy, which 
has previously taken place in the family, and has tended to break 
down the exclusive spirit fostered by the strict principle of kin- 
ship. 6 A city becomes a political capital in a number of ways, 

the desires of society, thus presenting an economic interpretation. In so far as 
either of these writers fails to take into account both the beliefs and the desires of 
society, his theory, Tarde maintains, is inadequate. Ibid., pp. S4ff.; 63ff. 

1 Op. cit„ p. 74. It is unfortunate that in his discussion of these points Tarde 
devotes so much space to the already well-understood subject of the origin of the 
nobility and cities, as well as capitals, and gives relatively little attention to the 
subject of their importance as centers of innovation and radiant points of imitation — 
something that he was much better fitted to discuss than the questions connecte d 
with their genesis. 

2 Ibid., pp. 83ff . 
5 Ibid., pp. 87ff. 
4 Ibid., p. 102. 

1 Ibid., pp. 95ff. 
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but most often through the partiality and special interests of 
the ruling family or party. 1 In addition to political capitals 
there are also religious, economic, and artistic capitals. The 
r61e of a capital as a place of innovations and as the radiant 
point of social imitation is greatest when a city happens to be 
the capital of a nation in every one of these aspects. Again, the 
more centralized a nation the more influential will be the capital 
as the center of initiative and of the rays of social imitation. 2 
The era of the predominance of capitals, however, is passing. 
Their prevalence was intermediate between that of the r6gime 
of the feudal nobility and the present and probable future pre- 
ponderance of the nation or the group of nations. 3 This ends 
that portion of Tarde's work which is concerned with general 
and introductory observations. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to a systematic analysis of political phenomena as 
organized about his three principles of repetition, opposition, 
and adaptation. 4 

3. The Function of Repetition and Imitation in Political Pro- 
cesses. 

Government, according to Tarde, originates in imitation. 
The leader of the herd of animals gives his orders through the 
medium of suggestion and is imitated by the herd, their imitation 
becoming habit in the course of time. 6 When words are invented 
the process remains much the same. The ruler can only utter 
intelligent commands by using forms already well-understood 
and he, thus, has to imitate the precedents of his ancestors. On 
his side the subject has to follow a given mode of action in ren- 
dering obedience in order to please his chief. 6 Then nations are 

1 Op. cit., pp. 106-107. 

2 Ibid., pp. 107-108. 

3 Ibid., pp. io8ff., particularly p. in. "Les capitales maintenues commencent 
a voir leur absolutisme 6branl6, demoli chaque jour, par les progres de la repre- 
sentation nationals." Ibid., p. 114. 

4 Of course, he has devoted a large portion of the material already surveyed 
to a consideration of the part which invention and imitation play in political ac- 
tivity. 

5 Ibid., p. 118. 

6 Ibid. 
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always wont to imitate one another when there is any considerable 
degree of mutual communication. In any region or age there is 
almost invariably a certain nation or people whose prestige makes 
it fashionable to imitate them. 1 In the fifteenth century Italy 
enjoyed this preeminence; Spain in the sixteenth; France in the 
seventeenth ; and since then England has been the most imitated 
nation. The absolutism that swept over Europe during the 
seventeenth century was an imitation of the government of 
Louis XIV, and the subsequent growth of parliamentary govern- 
ment throughout the world has been an imitation of the English 
system. 2 The people of the French Revolution were swelled 
with pride over the thought that they had produced a type of 
government which was absolutely new and original. As a 
matter of fact all that was really essential and valuable in their 
supposed innovations had been strongly suggested by the previ- 
ous examples of the American Revolution and republican govern- 
ment, by the parliamentary government of England, and by 
the democracies of antiquity and the neighboring democracy 
of Switzerland. These precedents were assimilated with the 
theories of Rousseau, but the doctrines of Rousseau were only 
adaptations or copies of earlier ideas. 3 When one makes a 
thorough examination of the antecedents of the French Revo- 
lution one finds that the whole situation was prepared years 
before the outbreak. Beginning as early as 1700, with the works 
of Locke and Newton, there had been a tendency on the part of 
the French to imitate the English ideas and practices. From 
1 760-1789 there was in France "une anglomanie enrag6e, 
epidemique, dont rien ne peutnous donner aujourd'hui 1'idee." 4 
Rousseau's doctrines of the social contract and the sovereignty 
of the people were taken from familiar English sources. In 
addition to previous ideas on the subject, he had before him the 
constitutions of the Swiss republics as a source of democratic 

1 "II y a toujours eu en Europe un peuple a la mode, jouissant du privilege d'etre 
imit£, grace au prestige du succSs ou d'une civilisation jugee superieure." Op. 
cit., p. 119. 

a Ibid., pp. 1 19-120. 

8 Ibid., pp. 126-128. 

1 Ibid., p. 127. 
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ideas, and on the other hand, he had the absolutism of the 
French kings from which to fashion his idea of the absolute 
sovereignty of the people. 1 This is but one conspicuous example 
of how alleged originality fades away when its antecedents are 
closely examined. Of all types of political repetition coloniza- 
tion, while perhaps not the most important, is the most striking 
and the most wide-spread. 2 While there is an internal type of 
colonization which consists in the formation of settlements 
about certain points within the original boundaries of a state by 
reason of their economic advantages or religious sentiment, the 
external colonization is the more conspicuous and more im- 
portant. 3 In the process of colonization the national type of the 
mother country is reproduced en bloc* The colonization of 
antiquity differed from that of modern times in being primarily 
the concern of a city as contrasted with the national colonization 
of modern times. Between the two eras there has been the 
transitional stage of the great empires of Alexander, the Romans, 
and Charlemagne. 6 While it is no longer possible to erect a great 
empire out of contiguous territory, the improvement in the means 
of communication and the growth of the imperialistic spirit 
may make it possible for nations to create great colonial empires 
with a perfection in the adjustment of parts quite foreign to the 
experience of Rome. 6 

4. Opposition in the Realm of Political Phenomena. 
Tarde next deals with the subject of political opposition. As 
in the more general field of social phenomena, so in regard to 
political activity, opposition is a more intermittent and less 
fundamental principle than either repetition or adaptation. 8 
Political opposition is of two main types — external opposition, 

1 Op. cit., pp. 128-130. 

2 Ibid., p. 131. 

3 Ibid., p. 132. 

4 Ibid., pp. 132-133. 
6 Ibid., pp. 135-6. 

6 Ibid., p. 137. For an earlier discussion of repetition in political activity see 
Tarde's Laws of Imitation, pp. 287-310. 

8 Ibid., p. 138. One should contrast with this view that of Gumplowicz and 
the 'conflict' school. 
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taking the form of war, imperialism and diplomacy; and internal, 
as manifested in the strife between parties and classes. Tarde 
first deals with the internal political opposition. From the most 
primitive times social groups have been divided into parties and 
classes, but at no time have these divisions been potent in face 
of national stress, such as war, when collective and concerted 
action is indispensable. It is only in the intervals between such 
periods of national stress that party and class divisions and strife 
have a flourishing activity. 1 The political "process," then, 
has consisted in an alternation of periods of maximum prevalence 
of external and internal political opposition. When looked at 
from a broader standpoint party strife may be considered as 
cooperation and a division of labor in the interests of the general 
welfare, for when a party is in power it attempts to exceed its 
predecessor in its accomplished results. 2 It is only when party 
divisions coincide with those fundamental divisions in the social 
body which are based on distinctions of class, locality, religion, 
or racial sentiment that party strife threatens the integrity of 
the state. 3 

In discussing the problem of the origin of parties Tarde first 
clears the ground for his own theories by disposing of a number 
of proposed explanations which he deems inadequate. 4 After 

1 Op. cit., pp. 138-139. 

2 Ibid., p. 139. Tarde might have mentioned that this cooperative division of 
labor between parties more usually consists in a division of the privilege of dis- 
tributing political spoils. 

8 Ibid., p. 140. 

4 In the first place, he condemns the theory of Rohmer, which received the 
approbation of Bluntschli, to the effect that party divisions are determined by the 
age of the members. According to this theory, the radicals are made up of young 
men; the liberals of those approaching middle life; the conservatives of the middle- 
aged; and, finally, the aged are the supporters of absolutism and despotism. (Ibid., 
p. 141. Cf. Coker, Organismic Theories of the Slate, pp. 49-60.) This is only one of 
the many errors arising from employing biological analogies to explain social phe- 
nomena. It breaks down when it attempts to explain why in the past there were 
long periods when there were scarcely any party divisions except the cliques in the 
absolutist party, or why in some periods there were as many parties as there were 
classes or tribes. This explanation has some value, but its application is severely 
limited. (Les transformations du fouvoir, pp. 141-142.) Loria's doctrine that 
party divisions are but the reflection of the struggle between capital and labor is 
rejected as inadequate, though having some relation to the problem. (Ibid., 
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having rejected the more important unsatisfactory theories ac- 
counting for the origin of parties, Tarde offers his own opinions 
upon the subject. In the first place, every great phenomenon of 
history began as a question — as a disputed point at issue. 1 The 
chief distinction between political life and the other aspects of 
this eternal and universal process of interrogation is the psycho- 
logical intensity of the divisions which result from the different 
solutions offered to the questions proposed. 2 The origin of 
parties, then, begins in the logical duel in the mind of the individual 
as to the best solution of some question or group of questions. 3 
But it is not enough that there should be a large number of per- 

pp. 142-143.) Likewise he finds that his own earlier explanation of party divisions, 
which was offered in the Laws of Imitalion, was also only a partial explanation. 
Here he had maintained that the liberal party was the party of fashion imitation 
and the conservative the adherent of custom imitation. While it is certain that 
parties always represent definite currents of imitation, their explanation is not so 
simple as this, because on the basis of this theory it is difficult to account for the 
fact that there have been times when there were two well-defined parties and at the 
same time an absence of one or the other of these two fundamental forms of imi- 
tation. {Ibid., pp. 143-144.) Another very popular but equally incomplete 
theory is that which accounts for parties on the basis of the struggle between those 
who are in office and those who are seeking offices. (Ibid., p. 144.) Tarde then 
examines Sir Henry Maine's theory that parties originated as a means of recreation 
and intellectual diversion within the nobility and have now come to embrace prac- 
tically all of the voting population as a result of the spread of democracy. This 
doctrine is valid in maintaining that party divisions spread from the apex of society 
towards the bottom, but it is erroneous in so far as it represents the parties in 
monarchies and aristocracies as made up entirely of nobles. Some of the fiercest 
divisions of parties involving the entire population have been found in despotic 
states. (Ibid., pp. 145-146.) The true explanation is not that democracy is the 
cause of party divisions, but that both democracy and parties are the product of the 
same psychological principle; the needs and interests that give rise to parties first 
arise in the upper classes and are then copied by the mass of the people through 
their universal propensity to imitate the ideas and acts of their social superiors. 
(Ibid., pp. 146-147.) 

1 "Avant les croisades, il y a eu la question des croisades; avant le triomphe du 
christiansime dans l'Empire romain, il y a eu la question chretienne. . . . L'histoire 
est un interrogatoire seculaire des nations par leur destinee; interrogatoire qui 
decide de leur sort et qui souvent les condamne." Op. cit., p. 148. 

2 Ibid., p. 149. 

3 "Cette raison, la raison profonde des partis, c'est que l'homme est un animal 
logique, malgre ses contradictions. II ne lui suffit pas de ne pas voir ses desirs se 
contrarier ou contraries par ceux d' autrui; il lui est insupportable au mgme degre 
de se contredire sciemment ou d'etre contredit. Les hommes se passionnent pour 
le triomphe de leurs jugements autant que pour celui de leurs volontes." Ibid., 
pp. 151-152. 
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sons holding to a common solution of a public question; there 
must also be a diffused knowledge of this common opinion and 
interest. The indispensable nature of this knowledge of a com- 
mon interest is manifested by the instances where a party is 
formed to support a cause which the people have been led by the 
deception of the press or popular orators into believing to be a 
matter of common interest, and by the opposite case where a 
question of a very vital common interest failed to originate a 
party because there had been lacking a knowledge of this com- 
mon interest. Therefore, anything which will increase the 
facilities for communication will contribute to the growth of 
parties. The growth of parties, then, seems to be a function of 
the development of civilization in general rather than merely 
of the growth of democracy, as Maine had contended. The 
modern press has been the greatest medium for increasing the 
communication of ideas, and hence has been the most powerful 
agent in increasing the development of party divisions, strife, 
and organization. 1 The causes for the origin of parties are as 
numerous as the questions confronting the public. The reason 
that party divisions usually coalesce into two or three main 
parties is that the various ways of looking at a question are 
limited and that those who take a decided view of one question 
involving a certain principle will normally be guided by the 
same principle in regard to other questions. 2 Under normal 
conditions the origin of parties differs from that of clans, classes, 
or corporations in that the former rest upon opinion, the latter 
upon inheritance. 3 One of the least satisfactory aspects of the 
settlement of public questions by party strife is that parties do 
not tend to become greatly interested in carefully thought- 
out solutions, but are more stirred up by interest in matters of 
personality or passion. 4 Tarde does not believe that as civiliza- 
tion advances the parties based upon dynasties or personal 

1 Op. cit., pp. 152-154. 
a Ibid., pp. 155-156. 

3 Ibid., p. 155. 

4 " On se passionne plus pour des personnes que pour des idees, de mtaie que 
pour des idees plus que pour des calculs, et pour des mots sonores plus que pour des 
principes ternes et precis." Ibid., p. 154. 
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leaders will become less important, for a Gambetta or Gladstone 
of recent times seems to have had as much personal influence as 
Pericles or the brothers Gracchi of old. Neither does he think 
that in the future, party divisions will be based upon a difference 
of interests rather than upon a difference of beliefs and ideas, 
since men are naturally more passionate over their beliefs than 
over their interests. This tendency is still further exaggerated 
by the growing prevalence of parliamentary government which 
tends to make men all the more disputatious. One thing is 
certain, and that is that with the growth of communication par- 
ties tend to become more plastic and more readily changed. 
Another change that is manifest is that with the progress of 
civilization the party as a crowd is replaced by the party as a 
public. 1 In the conflict of parties, when one is temporarily 
overcome, it usually reappears under another name and is 
recognizable by its principles and general attitude. In the end, 
however, the triumph of one party tends to be complete unless 
in the meantime, as in the case of Poland, the country is invaded 
and all party divisions crushed out by the conquerors. 2 

Under the heading of internal political opposition, Tarde 
also treats the subject of the division of powers which received 
its initial vogue from the writings of Montesquieu. He criticizes 
the conventional theory on this point and makes an original 
psychological contribution to the subject. He holds that the 
real source of political liberty is not to be discovered in the 
formal separation of governmental powers, but in the real in- 
dependence in the mind of the individual between his own ideas 
and beliefs, on the one hand, and his desires, on the other. If 
a person's beliefs and opinions and the acts resulting from them 
were based upon his desires alone there could be no such thing as 
political liberty. The chief guarantee of political liberty lies in 
the fact that the opinions and beliefs of the individual are based 

1 Op. cit., pp. 156-159. Tarde's detailed analysis of the relation between the 
"public" and the "crowd" is to be found in pp. 1-62 of his L'Opinion et lafoule 
Paris, 1904. He sums this up briefly in the preface as follows: "Le public est une 
foule dispersed, ou l'influence des esprits les uns sur les autres est devenue une 
action a distance, a des distances, de plus en plus grandes." 

2 Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 159-160. 
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upon the education which he has received and upon the customs 
of his social group. The individual finds it impossible to follow 
his desires to the contradiction and opposition of his beliefs — 
in other words the pangs of conscience, which are the reflection 
in the psychological experience of the individual of the restraint 
of custom over the social group, act as the check to arbitrary 
power and form the sole guarantee of political liberty. 1 The 
successful party leader who has at his back the armed force of 
the nation is not able to use his power in the arbitrary way in 
which his desires would lead him, in regard to the- destruction 
of his enemies, "parce qu'on n'est pas toujours maltre de croire 
ce qu'on desirerait croire, ce qu'on aurait interlt a croire, parce 
que la croyance est, jusqu'a un certain point, autonome dans sa 
sphere et ne se laisse en tamer qu'indirectement par ledesir." 2 
If this were not the case there would be despots, compared with 
whom Heliogabalus and Nero would appear as liberals. The 
true check, then upon arbitrary power is the necessity which 
always exists in the mind of the most powerful ruler as well as 
the most humble subject, "de se mettre d'accord avec ses 
principes, avec ses croyances enracin6es, de ne pas se contredire, 
ou de se contredire le moins possible, de ne pas tomber sous le 
coup, sous le couperet, se son propre jugement." It is here 
that one discovers the real basis of the protection of the unarmed 
subject against the power of the state, and not in the infantile 
fetish of a parliamentary system or the fiction of a political 
constitution, which can be easily overturned by the caprice of a 
sovereign majority. 3 Good examples of the truth of this assertion 
are common enough. When King John of England was opposed 
by both the nobility and the populace the combination was not 
able to go to the point of dethroning him, though they desired 

1 Op. tit., pp. l6off. "En un seul mot, c'est l'independance — relative — de la 
croyance a 1'egard du desir, non l'independance — toute relative aussi — du pouvoir 
judiciaire a l'egard du pouvoir executif, ou du Senat a l'egard de la Chambre des 
deputes, qui est le vrai fondement des garanties individuelles, dans la mesure, 
toujours bien faible, ou elles sont protegees efficacement." Ibid., p. 161. This 
thought is related to the Freudian doctrine of "repression" so effectively intro- 
duced into social psychology by Trotter and Graham Wallas. 

2 Ibid., p. 162. 

s Ibid. 
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to do so for "elles sont forcees, malgr6 leur d£sir, de croire a la 
legitimit£ de son commandement, de voir en lui l'h6ritier seul 
legitime, seul autoris6, de la couronne d'Angleterre." 1 There- 
fore the Magna Charta, so often hailed as the bulwark of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, stands as a great historical testimony to the in- 
dependence of belief and desire as the guarantee of individual 
liberty. Again, the same cause lies at the bottom of the prin- 
ciple which makes the judge render his decisions according to 
law and contrary to his personal desires in many cases. There 
was, then, some basis for Comte's desire to separate the spiritual 
and the secular power in the Positivist commonwealth, for this 
separation is closely cognate to that of the separation of belief and 
desire. 

Tarde then discusses the various aspects of external political 
opposition, which he classes under the captions of war, imperialism, 
and diplomacy. As has already been pointed out, Tarde shows 
the significance of the fact that puissance rather than pouvoir is 
chosen as best describing the external relations of states. But 
even more general than force at the present time in external 
political relations is the operation of what is known as "national 
influence." In the intervals between wars there is a quiet con- 
flict going on between nations in the field of industry, religion, 
art, — in fact between the totalities of different cultures. In- 
deed, it may be said that the real significance of battles is to be 
found Jn the prestige which comes from victory and causes the 
struggle between the contending cultures in the time of peace to 
turn in the favor of the victorious. 2 The field or scope of military 
and diplomatic activity has shown a steady increase from the 
days of clan feuds to the present wars of coalitions, but the most 
promising and satisfactory element in this development of 
political opposition on a large scale is that the movement has in 
it greater potentialities for a permanent peace in the future. 8 
War is especially an evil correlated with small political units, 

1 Op. cit., pp. 163-164. 

8 "Combien, helas! nos deiaites de 1870 ont fait perdre de terrain a la langue 
francaise, aux idees francaises, aux moeurs francaises, aux arts francaisl" Ibid., 
pp. 168-169. 

3 Ibid., pp. 174-175. 
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as shown by the experience of ancient Greece and medieval 
Europe. 1 If the United States had been made up of as many 
small nations as it has states there would have been innumerable 
wars instead of one civil war. Empires and federal unions are the 
first great step towards a permanent world peace. 2 The less 
praiseworthy side of the course of national expansion and 
aggrandizement is that the process is a sort of political canni- 
balism, or a vivisection, as in the case of Poland. Again, as in 
the history of customs cannibalism was superseded by slavery, 
so in the modern colonial protectorates one may see a sort of 
political or collective slavery. 3 

In the field of the external conflict of states one finds the theory 
of an equilibrium between nations which corresponds to the 
balance of powers within a state. As a matter of fact, the 
idea of an external equilibrium was prior in origin to the theory 
of a division and balance of powers within the state. The former 
originated with the medieval Italian cities, while the latter was 
not elaborated till the time of Montesquieu. The idea of an 
European equilibrium arose as a policy of protection of the re- 
mainder of Europe against the dreams of a world empire held by 
Charles V and Phillip II. 4 As in the state one sees two conflicting 
tendencies — one to set up a centralized despotism, and the 
other to secure liberty by a division and balance of powers, so 
in the external relations of states there is on the one hand a 
tendency towards imperialistic expansion and on the other a 
movement to establish an equilibrium between states. The 
logical result has been an alliance between the ideal of political 
absolutism and imperialism, and between internal liberalism and 

i "En reality les guerres sont la grande calamity de toutes les epoques des 
morcellement politique." Les Transformations du Pouvoir, p. 175. 

8 " C'est la grande reponse a faire aux sociologues tels que Turgot et LePlay, 
qui, trop frappes des vices propres aux grands Etats, vantent outre mesure les 
petits peuples chasseurs ou pasteurs, ou demi-civiliees." Ibid. This thought has 
a profound bearing on the problem of the wisdom of creating a large number of 
small national units in Europe at the present time and upon the value or desirability 
of a 'League of Nations.' 

» Ibid., pp. 175-176. 

* Ibid., pp. 176-178. Tarde was evidently unacquainted with the fact that 
Polybius had set forth the doctrine of ' checks and balances.' 
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international equilibrium. These allied dual tendencies have 
alternated during the course of history. Liberty and equili- 
brium have, naturally, characterized periods of peace, and 
absolutism and imperialism periods of war. Even though the 
periods of equilibrium have been frequently broken up by war, 
the progress of modern history has been marked by a continually 
increasing scope in the application of the idea of political equili- 
brium. It has progressed from that between the petty medieval 
Italian republics to the Triple Alliance and the Franco-Russian 
or 'Dual' Alliance of the present time (1899). Tarde, with 
an apparent prophetic vision, declares that a likely result of a 
war between these great alliances would be the establishment of 
"un equilibre monodial." Along with the idea of international 
equilibrium between great states has come the conception of the 
neutrality of the lesser states — an ideal of great importance 
giving a new vitality to the growth of international law. 1 

The real value of political opposition, both external and in- 
ternal, is to be found in its tendency to give an impetus to the 
spread of civilization. 2 Mere battles and campaigns, as such, 
have no real interest for the true historian — if they did, then the 
Empire of Tamerlane would have a greater interest than the 
Roman Empire. The real contribution of imperial develop- 
ment to progress is that it has made possible the spread of civiliza- 
tion on a larger scale, particularly if the conquering nation has 
availed itself of the cultural contributions of the conquered. The 
fact that this was especially true of the Roman Empire is the 
reason why the Roman Empire is the most important and in- 
teresting empire that history has produced. Likewise, in regard 
to the struggles within a nation between parties and classes, if 
they take place in a non-progressive and non-inventive nation 
they possess little interest. If, on the other hand, they occur 
in an alert nation where they may contribute to the production 
of new inventions in the political field, these internal political 
conflicts are of the utmost importance in hastening political 

1 Op. cit., pp. 179-181. 

2 "Elles ont pour effet, en abaissant les frontiSres des nations ou les murs de 
cldture des classes, de hater, de favoriser l'elargissement graduel du champ social, 
et de preparer ainsi l'harmonie finale dans la lumiere. Ibid., p. 182. 
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evolution. It is for this reason that the strife between the 
Plebians and Patricians, between the Whigs and the Tories, 
and between the Girondists and the Mountain possesses so 
much more interest for the historian than the internal political 
struggles of China or India. Both internal and external political 
opposition, therefore, seem to have had a net result of being a 
very considerable aid to progress and the development of civili- 
zation, though this aid was quite unconscious on the part of the 
actors in the drama. But this conclusion should not be taken as 
an agreement with the school of Gumplowicz that progress is 
a function of conflict between nations ; the main value of past war 
has been to make it more certain and possible that physical war 
is to be eliminated in the future. 1 

5. Political Adaptation. 
Tarde concludes his analysis of political processes with the 
discussion of his third main topic — political adaptation, which he 
makes practically identical with political transformation. Evo- 
lution and adaptation, says Tarde, are practically synonymous; 
thus a study of political adaptation is essentially a study of 
political evolution. 2 In his treatment of political adaptation 
Tarde deals with the following topics : an analysis of the psychic 
forces which produce transformations in the forms of political 
organization through the modification of the prevalent set of 
beliefs and desires; an examination of the nature and processes of 
political evolution viewed as a gradual expansion of political 
units and a concomitant adjustment and harmonizing of internal 
and external processes and policies; the growth of the great 
historic forms of government and a new psychic classification 
of governments; the future of the function of statesmen and of 
state-activity; a critique of the various proposed criteria of 
political progress; and a brief discussion of the relation of art 
and morality to political activity and adaptation. His analysis 

1 Op. cit., pp. 182-185; Cf. also pp. 36, 50. 

1 "Adaptation ou Evolution, c'est mgme chose au fond, ou plut6t revolution 
n'est, en tout ordre des faits, qu'une adaptation progressive. C'est done, en defin- 
itive, la loi des transformations politiques que nous avons a chercher maintenant." 
Ibid., p. 186. See also above, Part II, Section 2. 
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of political adaptation is, thus, rather a group of suggestive lines 
of development than a systematic presentation of the subject. 
Only a few of his more significant observations can be touched 
upon in this article. 

The divergent accounts of political evolution given by Aris- 
totle, Bodin, Vico, Comte, Spencer, and others prove the im- 
possibility of discovering a uniform and unilateral scheme of 
political evolution. This can only be explained by a system 
which is designed to view the course of evolution as it has actually 
taken place, and to take into account all variations from the 
general rule of progress. 1 Since authority rests, as has already 
been pointed out, upon the beliefs and desires of the community, 
those who hold the authority at any time will be those judged 
best able at the time to satisfy those beliefs and desires. As 
beliefs and desires are modified, those who are in authority either 
have to give way or readjust their method of government. 2 
The primary agent in changing these desires is invention, which 
is usually accidental and then spreads by imitation, thus in- 
troducing new interests over a wide area. But while it is true 
that changes in beliefs and desires depend upon the imitation of 
individual inventions, it is inaccurate tojnaintain that the results 
of the same invention will be the same in all societies, for it is 
one of the fundamental laws of imitation that rays of imitation 
are refracted by their media. In spite of these probable di- 
vergencies, there are certain general rules regarding inventions 
and imitations that hold good for all societies, such as that 
simple inventions will precede complex ones, and that those 
ministering to urgent needs will come before those which satisfy 
luxury or fancy. 3 Again, the progress of invention has a false 
appearance — a sort of "air rationnel" — from the fact that many 
series of inventions are so dependent upon the order in which 
they have evolved that the series could not have been reversed 
or altered. The evolution of western civilization presents al- 
most as striking a series of national contributions as is shown by 

1 Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 186-187. 

2 Ibid., p. 188. 
'Ibid., pp. 188-191. 
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the series of inventions which made possible the Industrial 
Revolution. When one considers the contributions made to 
western civilization successively by Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
Rome, and Western Europe, he can readily see that there is no 
such series to be found elsewhere in the evolution of mankind. 1 

Inasmuch as it has already been pointed out that political 
evolution is a function of the independent variables of scientific, 
economic and religious evolution, it is foolhardy to expect that 
one can discover any unilateral scheme of political evolution. 2 
About all that can be said, as a general formula, is that owing to 
the operation of the laws of imitation, political evolution, which 
begins with a chaotic mixture of contending powers, always ends 
in a relatively harmonious adjustment of these powers, however 
divergent may be the course of evolution in different states 
whereby this final end is attained. 3 Tarde rejects the Spencerian 
law of the evolution of political organization as a progressive 
differentiation of authority and maintains that the beginnings of 
political organization are always marked by an extreme hetero- 
geneity of contending powers. Tarde defines the general law of 
political evolution as a "passage n6cessaire d'une difference a 
une autre difference, d'une difference exterieure et contradictoire 
a une difference interieure et harmonieuse." 4 In general, 
political evolution has started with divided and contested author- 
ity in small groups of primitive peoples. The next stage was 
one of territorial expansion and of the centralization of political 
authority. This intermediate period was followed by one in 
which political authority has tended to be distributed, but at 
the same time harmoniously adjusted. 5 In political organization 
and activity in general there are two fundamental relations — 
a rivalry among different sources of authority, and a cooperation 
among them which allows them to work together as so many 

1 Op. cit., pp. 191-192. 

2 "Demander au sociologue une formule elegante et simple des transformations 
du Pouvoir, un verset magique reglant d'en haut, par une sorte de ceremonial 
surnaturel, la procession des phenom&ies du gouvernement, c'est se meprendre 
enticement sur les conditions du probl&me a resoudre." Ibid., pp. 192-193. 

3 Ibid., pp. 195-197. 

4 Ibid., pp. 198-199. 

6 "Les pouvoirs divists d'abord et hostiles, se sont centralists pour se diviser de 
nouveau, mais d'accord entre eux." Ibid., pp. 199-200. 
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parts of the same machine. The general tendency of political 
evolution has been towards a development of the latter relation 
at the expense of the former. In the field of economic activity 
this rivalry automatically issues in harmonious adjustment 
through the medium of the process of exchange, but as there is 
no process in political activity analogous to exchange, the ad- 
justment is not automatic here. On this account there is a 
necessity for the intermediate stage of political centralization 
and territorial expansion to make possible the essential har- 
monious adjustment of powers. 1 The question at present is 
whether or not this territorial expansion has proceeded far enough 
to bring about the adjustment of states in regard to their external 
relations, or whether there must be a universal empire which 
will put an end to war as the Roman Empire brought peace in 
its era. 2 The universal tendency, however, for political rivalry 
to issue in the evolution of large territorial states will not admit 
of reduction to a law of unilateral evolution. These states 
often differ in language, art, religion, science, and industry, so 
that there is practically no resemblence save that of the simple 
fact of the extension of territory and of a single political control. 
With the centralization of authority and the extension or territory 
there comes a consequent division, distribution and adjustment 
of administrative authority. The resulting remoteness and 
generality of law has its advantages and disadvantages. It is 
an effective method of preventing favoritism and partiality in 
government, but it had in earlier times the disadvantage that 
the ruler could no longer behold directly the cruel results of his 
unjust laws and moderate their operation. In modern times, 
the development of the means of communication has largely 
operated to eliminate this difficulty and allows the government 
to be conscious of the evil effects of mal-administration. 4 

1 Op. tit., pp. 203-205. 

2 The question is "si, dans l'avenir, il y aura une paix russe ou une paix anglaise, 
a moins que la France redressee et retrempee ne ressaisisse l'occasion de faire la 
paix francaise!" Ibid., pp. 206-7. It is interesting to note that_Tarde does not 
list the possibility of "une paix allemande." In his Psychologie Economique, Vol. 
II, p. 444, Tarde expresses his belief that future peace will come through inter- 
national federation and not imperialism. 

3 Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 207-208. 

4 Ibid., pp. 208-209. 
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Tarde attempts a psychological explanation of the common 
tendency of governments to change from a monarchical or 
aristocratic to a democratic regime. In the first place, he points 
out the fact that this is by no means a universal tendency. 
There have been many exceptions and several instances of a 
movement in the reverse direction. Two good examples of the 
latter are the recrudesence of monarchy and aristocracy in 
England from 1 760-1 850 and the recent creation of an aris- 
tocracy of wealth in America. These he explains on the basis 
of the fact that they came as a result of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and of the fundamental law of inventions that their benefits 
are at first monopolized by a few. Again, one must always 
take into consideration the possibility of the appearance of a 
great political genius, as such a person is likely to give democracy 
a set-back, even though he poses as its supporter and patron. 1 
But so far as the trend towards democratization is a fact, it is 
to be explained by the fundamental applications of the general 
law of imitation. First, the need of a new political r6gime brings 
a desire in the minds of the people to be governed in this way before 
it makes general their desire tcparticipate in this new govern- 
ment. In the second place, the progress of invention and imi- 
tation is always from the unilateral to the reciprocal — from 
decree to contract, from dogma to free-thought, or from man- 
hunting to war. Every new r6gime, thus, is for a time monopo- 
lized by the most alert, rich, or powerful members of a society. 
The spread of democratic forms in society always takes place 
through an extension of the idea of equality from the top down- 
ward. It begins with the ideal of equality among aristocrats 
and the circle of equals gradually widens by imitation. 2 This 
democratizing tendency is a result of the universal habit on 
the part of the masses of the people to imitate their social su- 
periors. In the field of political activity this imitation ends 
usually in the success of the people in securing their share in the 

1 Op. cit., pp. 214-215. He would, no doubt, regard Jackson, Roosevelt, and 
Wilson as examples of this tendency. 

2 Ibid., pp. 130-131. Many writers take the opposite view, that democracy 
originated in the enforced equality of the submerged classes of the feudal period 
and that equality has grown from the bottom upward through all social classes. 
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affairs of the state. This tendency of imitation, however, is 
absent when the superior classes are represented as so much 
superior to the masses as to be different in kind and thus dis- 
courage imitation, such as is the case when a ruling family or 
caste is declared to be of divine origin. This explains the ex- 
ceptions offered by the empires of antiquity to the general rule 
that monarchy and aristocracy are gradually transformed into 
democracy. 1 But after all, Tarde believes, the classification of 
governments on the basis of their being theocratic, aristocratic, 
monarchical, or democratic is at best a superficial classification 
and differentiation. In reality there are but two fundamental 
types of government — an "ideocratie" and a "teleocratie." 2 
The former is based upon the sovereignty of ideas and beliefs, 
and is mainly manifested by doctrinaire governments. The 
latter is founded upon the sovereignty of desires, and is chiefly 
illustrated by the government of a military party or a dictator. 
The trend at present seems to be in favor of the growth of the 
ideocracy, since it is a much higher form of government. 3 

Tarde then proceeds to consider the pertinent problem of the 
likely changes in the power of the statesman and in the degree of 
state activity in the future. He is inclined to believe that both 
will increase. The growth of modern communication, bringing 
with it an improved mechanism of administration, has given the 
statesmen a much greater range of power than was formerly the 
case, while at the same time the increase of human interests in 
modern times has rendered necessary an increase of state activity 
to protect them. 4 The indications, thus, are that the future will 
bring a greatly increased degree of state activity and a correspond- 
ing extension in the power of the great statesmen, " a c6te desquel- 
les paliront les plus grandes figures des despotes du passe, et Cesar, 
et Louis XIV, et Napoleon." This prediction, however, need 
cause no alarm on account of the great difference in modern 

1 Op. cit., pp. 214-217, 250-251. 

2 Ibid., p. 212. 

8 "Les pouvoirs fondes sur la souverainete de l'idee, des croyances, ont le grand 
avantage sur les pouvoirs nes de la souverainete' du but, des desirs, qu'ils sont 
susceptibles d'une domination plus Stendue et plus pacifiante." Ibid., p. 213. 

* Ibid., pp. 218-219. 
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times in the method of obtaining and retaining great political 
power as compared with that in the past. No statesman can 
obtain such a prominent position at present or retain it for 
any great length of time, unless, on the one hand, he has great 
ability and a very zealous devotion to the public welfare, and, 
on the other hand, has the general and enthusiastic support of the 
people. Such characteristics are as rare as the opposite extreme 
of malignant wickedness. Between these two extremes are to 
be found the mass of ordinary individuals, rather egoistic, but 
withal susceptible to the suggestion and leadership of the truly 
elite. As a few great scientists and inventors have made possible 
modern science and industry, so perhaps a few of these great 
statesmen of the future will be able to devise that grandest and 
most needed of all political innovations — the attainment of a 
permanent world peace. 1 

6. Summary of Tarde's Political Theory. 

Tarde's contributions to political theory may now be sum- 
marized. His work can hardly be correctly designated as 
"psychological prolegomena to the study of politics," as is the 
case with Graham Wallas' contributions, for Tarde's Les Trans- 
formations du Pouvoir is, in general, directly concerned with 
questions which are usually analyzed by political science. On 
the other hand, there is very little resemblence between his 
work and a systematic treatise on political science, either in 
procedure or in the topics considered. Perhaps the best de- 
scription of the work would be "psychological miscellany relative 
to the explanation of certain political phenomena, particularly 
the origin and transformation of political authority." The 
treatment of those problems which it does deal with is, curiously 
enough, mainly historical or genetic, rather than analytical as 
one would expect from a sociologist of pronounced psychological 
tendencies. There is no detailed treatment of such fundamental 
topics as the nature of sovereignty and the state, or the scope of 
state activity. On the other hand, there is a brilliant state- 
ment and defense of the doctrine that political life and the 
state are products of social life and society, and that political 

1 Op. tit., pp. 219-221. 
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organization and evolution are but a function of social organiza- 
tion and social evolution, in general. As such, it is an admirable 
antidote to historians like the late Professor Freeman and po- 
litical scientists sharing the particular bias of Professor Henry 
Jones Ford. 

His chief theses may be summarized as follows: Political 
authority rests upon the beliefs and desires of society. Society 
desires to be directed and commanded and believes that certain 
people are best able to guide and direct it, either from su- 
perior ability or from a special dispensation of Providence. These 
beliefs and desires have their foundations laid in animal society 
and are disciplined and developed in the family. By this family 
experience society is fitted to create and develop more extensive 
forms of social organization. Imitation gives a coherent and 
logical form to the agencies for maintaining and administering 
authority. The cause of the shifts in political organization 
and authority is to be sought in the changes in beliefs and desires 
which burst through the older forms designed to satisfy a more 
primitive type of belief and desire. People wish to be led in a 
different manner and believe that a new set of persons are best 
qualified to fulfil this function. The beliefs and desires of any 
given period depend upon the general conditions of social life, 
particularly upon the type of scientific thought, religion and 
industry in vogue. The agency which produces the transforma- 
tions of beliefs and desires, and as a consequence the dependent 
systems of political authority, is invention spread by imitation. 
Inventions at first give rise to a nobility which monopolize the 
benefits of their inventions, but which also become radiant points 
for the imitation of their discoveries. In time, the nobility is 
superseded by cities, particularly capital cities, as the seat of 
inventions and radiant points of imitation, and these in turn 
tend to give way to nations as a whole, though in all cases in- 
ventions are an individual product. These transformations of 
authority are, thus, a function of the general social transforma- 
tions of belief and desire, particularly of the changes in the field 
of religion and industry. This whole process of invention and 
imitation operates in accordance with the well-known laws of 
invention and imitation as developed in Tarde's Laws of Imi- 
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tation. Political phenomena may be studied according to their 
relation to the general scheme of evolution as organized about 
the principles of repetition, opposition, and adaptation. Political 
repetition may be observed, not only in regard to the imitation of 
political inventions as exhibited in the origin of states, but also 
in colonization. Political opposition takes the form of the 
struggle between parties and classes within the state, and the 
struggles between states, as manifested in war and diplomacy. 
Party strife, while it has many undesirable features and is a 
very clumsy method of effecting political progress, serves the 
purpose of creating and spreading political inventions within 
the state, thus bringing about the general improvement of 
political administration and organization. It is impossible, 
however, to regard liberty as the product of the struggle between 
powers within the state, but rather it is the result of the inde- 
pendence within the individual mind of belief and desire which 
prevents the latter from dominating the former. External 
political opposition, or war, imperialism and diplomacy, though 
accompanied by a vast amount of cruelty and misery, has for its 
ultimate result that political expansion and consolidation which 
alone can make possible permanent peace, for war is an inevitable 
accompaniment of small political entities. Political adaptation, 
which is largely identical with political evolution, is the process 
whereby political repetition and opposition issue in harmonious 
political organization and development. Since political evolu- 
tion is a function of the various aspects of social evolution no 
single simple formula of unilateral evolution can be devised to 
explain it. The only formula which will apply is the very general 
one that the course of development is characterized by a passage 
from an original confused heterogeneity to a harmonious ad- 
justment of differences in external and internal political processes 
and relations through the operation of psychic forces making 
for an equilibrium. The future is likely to witness an extension 
in both the scope of state activity and in the personal power of 
statesmen, but there is little danger in this prospect, owing to the 
modern development of effective popular control over those in 

charge of political administration. Harry E. Barnes. 

Clark University. 



